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A study of consultative service based on data 
provided by 923 school systems in Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin, was completed re- 
cently by the Midwest Administration Center. 
The October, 1955, issue of the ADMINISTRATOR’S 
NOTEBOOK described the manner in which the 
study was made and reported the fact that in 
the eight states as a group the state depart- 
ments of education were the major outside 
source of consultative service used by adminis- 
trators. The article published below reports an 
evaluation of the service which the local 
school systems received. 


The mere fact that state departments 
of education are the major outside 
source of consultative service received 
by local school systems in the eight 
states included in the Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center's study tells us little 
about the quality of the service and its 
value to local schools. For that reason, 
the administrators and their staffs were 
asked not only to indicate the areas of 
school operation in which they received 
service from their state departments 
during 1952 but also to give their esti- 
mate of its value. In each area, they 
were asked to rate the service in terms 
of high, medium, or. low value, basing 
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THE VALUE OF STATE CONSULTATIVE SERVICE. 
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dministrator’ 


their evaluations on the work of the 
state department staff members and them- 
selves. 


Local Schools Evaluate 


The schools considered valuable most 
of the consultative service which they 
received from their state departments. 
In one-fourth or more of the areas of 
school operation in which 10 per cent or 
more of the school systems received 
service during 1952, 50 per cent or more 
of the systems in seven of the eight 
states ranked the service of high value. 


When service was not ranked of high 
value, it was usually ranked of medium 
value. For example, in three states 
there were no areas of school operation 
(in which 10 per cent or more of the 
systems received service) that as many 
as 20 per cent ranked it of low value. 
Furthermore, in none of the other five 
states was the service ranked as of low 
value by 20 per cent or more of the 
school systems in as many as one-fourth 
of the areas -in which it was provided. 


Larger and Smaller Systems Differ 


Although most of the consultative 
service was considered valuable, there 
was a difference in the evaluations of 
the smaller and larger systems in five 
of the eight states included in the 
study. In Michigan, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Wisconsin, the smaller systems 
tended to express less satisfaction than 
did the larger systems. Generally, a 
larger percentage of the smaller systems 
said that the visits which they received 
from state department staff members were 
not adequate in length. Larger percent- 
ages of the smaller systems likewise 
tended to indicate that some state staff 
members placed too much emphasis on in- 
spection of schools rather than devoting 
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most of their time to consultation. Last, 
smaller systems ranked more consultative 
service of low value and less of high 
value than did the larger systems. The 
difference, in terms of the number of 
areas of school operation in which this 
last tendency was noted, was significant 
statistically in each of the four 
states.} 

In the fifth state, Indiana, the larger 
school systems expressed a lower degree 
of satisfaction than did the smaller 
systems. A larger percentage of the 
larger systems said that some state 
staff members were placing too much 
emphasis on inspection. Larger ‘percent- 
ages of the larger systems said that 
visits from state department personnel 
were not adequate in length. Further- 
more, larger systems ranked more con- 
sultative service of low value and less 
of high value than did the smaller sys- 
tems. The difference, in terms of the 
number of areas of school operation in 
which this last tendency was noted, was 
significant statistically.? 


Reasons for Evaluations 


Consultants and others have written 
numerous articles in which they have at- 
tempted to outline principles of con- 
sultation and to describe the kind of 
consultative service which is most ef- 
fective. Most of these authors have 
taken the position that a consultant 
usually cannot provide nicely-packaged 
answers to questions raised by school 
systems regarding policies or problems, 
that the provision of answers is often 
of no lasting value to schools, and that 
the major responsibility of the consult- 
ant is to stimulate those whom he is 
serving to deveiocp processes through 
which they themselves can define clearly 
their problem and work out their own 
answers to it. Presumably there is merit 
in some of their arguments when consult- 
ative service pertains to something 
other than the provision of factual in- 
formation. On the other hand, little 
evidence was found in the study reported 
here which would indicate that the 
majority of administrators and their 
staffs share the authors' beliefs inso- 
far as consultative service from state 
departments of education in most areas 
of school operation is concerned. 


In each area of school operation in 
which a school system ranked the service 
it received from its state department of 


education of high value or of low value, 
the administrator and his staff were 
asked to give their reason or reasons 
for the evaluation. An analysis of their 
replies showed that the school systems 
usually desired specific answers and 
recommendations which they could accept 
or reject, rather than assistance in de- 
veloping group processes among their 
personnel which would lead to their dis- 
covery of the possible answers or infor- 
mation needed. 


Effective Consultation 


The reasons given most frequently for 
ranking consultative service of high 
value were: (1) the state department 
staff member analyzed the school's situ- 
ation and told the staff what to do, 
(2) the staff member gave expert answers 
to questions, and (3) the staff member 
provided the materials needed to solve 
problems or make plans. 


In each area of school operation, of 
course, different school systems ranking 
the consultative service of high value 
frequently gave different reasons for 
their evaluations. Nevertheless, their 
emphasis on specific recommendations and 
expert answers was obvious when an exam- 
ination was made of the total reasons 
given in connection with each area. 


In the following areas, the reason 
given by the largest percentage of 
school systems was that the state de- 
partment staff member analyzed their 
situation and told them what they should 
do: 

(1) Accreditation; (2) curriculum planning 
and instruction in the total secondary pro- 
gram, art, business or commercial subjects, 
English, foreign languages, industrial arts, 
language arts, mathematics, music, physical 
education, recreation, safety, social studies, 
and science; (3) evaluation of the total 
school a (4) evaluation of pupil prog- 
ress; (5) inspection; (6) library services; 
and (7) teacher selection and placement. 


The reason given by the largest per- 
centage of school systems in each of the 
following areas was that the state de- 
partment of education staff member was 
able to give expert answers to their 
questions: 


(2 Curriculum planning and instruction in 
adult education, distributive education, 
diversified occupations, health education, 
home economics, reading, and vocational agri- 
culture; (2 exceptional children; (3) finance; 
(4) financial aid; (5) legal matters; (6) pub- 
lic relations related to the interpretation 
of the school program; (7) pupil organiza- 
tions; (8) records and record keeping; (9) re- 
ports; (10) school athletics; (11) school 
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boards; (12) school district reorganization; 
(13) school lunch program; (14) teacher cer- 
tification; (15) transportation of pupils; 
and (16) the use of state department services. 


In each of the following areas, the 
reason given by the largest percentage 
of school systems was that the state 
department staff member provided the 
materials which the schools needed in 
making their plans or solving their 
problems: 


(1) Curriculum planning or revision in sum 
mer school programs and conservation educa- 
tion; (2) guidance and testing; and (3) re- 
source use. 


In some areas, particularly those in 
which there is strong emphasis on human 
relationships and where conflict within 
or among groups may arise, the service 
was often rated of high value because 
the consultant served as a catalytic 
agent or aided in the development of 
constructive processes of problem solv- 
ing within the groups. Evidence of the 
value placed on this role of the con- 
sultant lies in the fact that in the 
following areas the reason given by the 
largest percentage of school systems was 
that the staff member participated in 
their discussions but remained in the 
dackground in such a manner that they 
clarified their own thinking and made 
their decisions as to what they should 
do: 

(2) Motivation of the school staff; (2 pub- 
lic relations concerned with citizen partici- 
pation in educatignal planning; and (2 pub- 
lic relations concerned with relationships 
with PTA's and other community organizations. 

In several areas of school operation, 
more than one reason for high evalua- 
tions was given by equally large per- 
centages of school systems. In the areas 
of buildings and grounds and teacher re- 
cruitment, for example, both recommenda- 
tions based on analysis of the situation 
and expert answers were the reasons 
given by the largest percentages of sys- 
tems. In curriculum planning and in- 
struction concerned with the total ele- 
mentary program, the major reasons were 
the unusual combination of recommenda- 
tions based on analysis and the fact 
that the consultant remained in the 
background. Likewise, in the area of 
personnel problems the major reasons 
were the provision of expert answers and 
the fact that the consultant remained in 
the background. In the subject-matter 
field of cooperatives and consumer edu- 
cation, and in the area of instructional 
materials, the two major reasons were 
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the provision of expert answers and the 
provision of necessary materials. 


Ineffective Consultation 


Despite the fact that only a limited 
amount of the consultative service pro- 
vided by state departments of education 
was rated of low value by the local 
school systems, there was a sufficient 
number of such evaluations to indicate 
the reasons why the systems considered 
the service ineffective. Of all the spe- 
cific reasons given, the two listed most 
frequently by the largest percentages of 
school systems were: (1) the state de- 
partment staff member failed to make 
recommendations as to what the schools 
should do, and (2) the consultant at- 
tempted to tell the school personnel 
what they should do instead of discus- 
sing the problem with them and permit- 
ting them to make their own decision. 


The two reasons, seemingly contradic- 
tory when first examined, actually ap- 
peared to reveal the nature of the serv- 
ice which the school systems desired 
from their state departments of educa- 
tion. In a majority of areas of school 
operation, the administrators and teach- 
ers valued the positive approach of the 
expert more than they did the approach 
designed to stimulate them to discover 
their own answers to problems or plan- 
ning needs. At the same time, they re- 
served the right to accept or reject the 
recommendations or answers given to 
them. When a state department staff mem- 
ber’ insisted that they accept his an- 
swers or recommendations regardless of 
whether or not they considered them ade- 
quate or satisfactory, they looked upon 
the consultation as unsatisfactory and 
of low value to them. 


Pertinent Questions 


The evaluations of the 923 school sys- 
tems raise numerous questions which can- 
not be overlooked in any effort to make 
consultative service more effective. For 
example, have the so-called experts in 
consultation gone too far in advocating 
that the role of the consultant in most 
instances should be confined to stimu- 
lating group processes among teachers 
and administrators to the end that they 
themselves will define their problems 
and work out the solutions? Are there 
not, as the administrators and their 
staffs in this study indicated, more 
cases in which school personnel need the 


best analyses, recommendations, and an- 
swers they can obtain in order that they 
can focus their deliberations on them? 


There are still other questions of im- 
portance. For example, the local school 
systems recognize that the role of the 
consultant must vary with the nature of 
the problem on which his assistance is 
sought. Nevertheless, the process ap- 
proach so widely advocated seems to be 
valued by schools primarily in situa- 
tions where personnel problems and pos- 
sible or actual conflict among persons 
exist. Are there not other situations in 
which the process approach would result 
in more constructive work on the part of 
local school staffs? 

The study reported here did not at- 
tempt to deal with questions such as 
those which have been raised. It did at- 
tempt to learn from administrators and 
their staffs their reasons for rating 
consultative service of high value and 
of low value. In so doing, it found that 
insofar as most areas of school opera- 
tion are concerned the local schools 
want (1) consultative service from their 
state departments of education which 


provides expert answers, analyses, and 
recommendations, and (2) the opportunity 
and the right to accept, modify, or re- 
ject the answers and recommendations 
they receive. 


Administrators and teachers should 
consider carefully the specific nature 
of the service they desire from state 
department consultants in various areas 
of school operation. They should not be 
reluctant to disagree with experts in 
consultation who advocate a type of 
service they have found ineffective. On 
the other hand, they should be willing 
to ask themselves whether or not the 
type of service they have been seeking 
in the past has been the type which 
leads to the most constructive action on 
their part. 


Ithe difference was significant at the 0.01 
level of statistical confidence in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Wisconsin, and at the 0.05 level in 
Michigan. 


The difference was significant between the 
0.05 and the 0.01 level of statistical confi- 
dence. 


— FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING 


personnel? 


selves? 


1. In what kinds of problems or planning do you and your staff wan 
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With what kinds of problems or planning do you and your staff want 
assistance from state department personnel in developing group pro- 
cesses or activities among yourselves that will lead to a clear 
definition of your problem and answers which you discover for your- 


In your opinion, are you and your staff using as much consultative 
service as you should be using? 
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